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retains the voiceless fricative, spelled off; 
just as the interrogative why, which is regu- 
larly accented, also does. In the case of 
wharf, I can remember that as a child I said 
war/ and was surprised when I learned the 
spelling. War/, but not with my consonantal 
r, Prof. Sheldon (Dialect Notes ii, p. 42) 
says is common in New England. I cannot 
account for the w in this case. I see that 
Sweet (§ 918 end) supposes that just such 
a series of strong and weak forms as my 
speech presents existed in southern Eng- 
land before all wh's there became w's. 

I cannot agree with Prof. Sheldon in sup- 
posing that wh in America is more or less arti- 
ficial. It was only in the last century (Sweet 
§918) that in Southern England wh began to 
be levelled under w, and not until this century 
that the change was carried out even there. 
I think it much more likely that there has 
been no change in the larger part of our coun- 
try (as there has been none in the direction 
of w in northern England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land), though the fact that so large a part 
of our population has always been of Scotch 
and of Irish extraction may have helped to 
hold us back. Personally I know of regular 
w for wh only in Maryland, and in certain 
circles in New York City* 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



BISHER UND SEITHER. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs :— Is not K. G. Andresen's attempt 
to correct Goethe in the use of the above 
particles, a mistake ? The passage occurs 
on p. 101 of his well-known book : ' Sprach- 
richtigkeit und Sprachgebrauch im Deutsch- 
en,' 5te Auflage, Heilbronn, 1887. He says: 

Zwischen Usher und seither richtig zu unter- 
scheiden halt nicht schwer, wenn man darauf 
achtet, dass sich jenes auf die Ausdehnung 
bis zum Zeitpunkt des Sprechenden bezieht, 
mit seither aber von einer vorhergehenden 
Zeit an gerechnet wird. . . . Hiernach irrt 
Goethe, wenn er schreibt: ' Diese Produktion 
war es, die den Blick in eine hohere, bedeu- 
tendere Welt aus der literarischen und burger- 
lichen in welcher sich die Dichtkunst bisher 
bewegt hatte, gliicklich eroffhete ' ; es hatte 
seither heissen sollen." 



The passage referred to occurs in ' Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit ' ii, 7, p. 256 (Cotta'sche 
Bibliothek). Lessing's service to German 
poetry is spoken of, and it is surely correct to 
use bisher meaning down to the time of the 
person or circumstances spoken of, as well 
as down to the time of the person speaking. 
It is curious to find a critic so complacently 
napping. 

W. M. TWEEDIE. 
Mt. Allison College, Canada. 



THE PHONETIC SECTION. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — I have thus far received about a 
hundred answers to my last circular, of which 
I distributed 500 copies. As my statistics will 
be of but little value unless I get at least 200 
replies, I trust this note will serve as a re- 
minder to those of your readers who have 
forgotten to return the sheets sent them. 
C. H. Grandgent, 

Secretary. 
19 Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

One is fairly at a loss, from the point of 
view of Romance philology, whether to shed 
smiles or tears over the labor expended on 
the establishment of the "etymology of osteria 
and similar words," in the March number of 
the Classical Review. That the author of the 
article in question should have felt an interest 
in showing how many classical scholars, great 
and small, have advertised their ignorance of 
the correct etymology of Fr. hdte, Ital. oste, 
etc., is not unnatural ; but that the editors of 
the Review should have accorded him space 
to quote from books, at a length and in a 
manner delightfully amusing (or touchingly 
pathetic), the general laws of Latin and Ro- 
mance phonology in their bearing on the case, 
without the slightest reference to any Ro- 
mance etymological dictionary to see whether 
he was only beating empty air, must be a gen- 
uine surprise. On account of their antiquity 
the first two editions of Diez ' ' Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch ' are now difficult of ac- 
cess, but in the third edition, which appeared 
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in 1869, and in the two subsequent issues of 
the work, the etymology so naively advanced 
in the Review of 1891 is clearly stated, and 
the stone of stumbling to the classical scholars 
carefully set aside. — But let us, as a specimen, 
quote at least the inept conclusion of a long 
story — not from Diez, but from the Classical 
Review : 

" Compare the loss of p in acheter (Lat. 
adcaptare). Hosp'tem [" imagining the latter 
form for convenience sake as a possible stop- 
ping point in the degradation of the word "] 
in accordance with this principle drops into 
hostem, and by the regular weakening of the 
ending into hoste, which in turn is borrowedf!] 
by Italian in the form oste, out of which by 
the addition of the ending eria comes os- 
teria." 

It would be of interest to Romance scholars 
to have more light thrown upon this "ending" 
-eria. 

The Clarendon Press have published Strat- 
mann's ' Middle English Dictionary ' as re- 
arranged, revised, and enlarged by Henry 
Bradley. This is the only " complete " dic- 
tionary of English from the twelfth to the fif- 
teenth century ; it is full enough to enable the 
student to read any literary work belonging 
to that period, and it is incomplete enough to 
show how much of special investigation is still 
required to determine with exactness the 
source and meaning of many Middle English 
words and idioms. Mr. Bradley's revision 
altogether supersedes the German editions of 
this work, and supplies a basis upon which 
the combined efforts of Middle English 
scholars should- build. It is therefore to be 
hoped that the time may not be long delayed 
when the results to be gathered from the read- 
ing of additional texts and from a continued 
sifting of special studies in Middle English, 
may be incorporated in a further revision of 
this dictionary. In its present form Mr Brad- 
ley has maintained his high rank as a scholar 
and lexicographer, and has deserved the 
thanks of all students of English. 

The ' Library of American Literature ' com- 
piled by E. C. Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson (xi vols. ; Charles L. Webster & 
Co., New York) has been completed, and has 
received from the critics that stamp of ap- 
proval that places it upon the list of indispen- 



sable books. It is indispensable as a work for 
general reference, as well as for the specific 
study of American literature and history. 
No school or college library should fail to 
place these volumes on an accessible shelf. 
This library 'in little ' is without a rival, and, 
from the nature of the enterprise, must long 
continue without one. It supplies, for many 
purposes, the place of many books of which a 
large number are either very costly or long 
out of print. To teach or study American 
literature and history without the aid of these 
volumes requires the resources of a specially 
equipped library, but even with such resour- 
ces the editorial work of selection and ar- 
rangement and biographical annotation be- 
stowed upon this thesaurus, will be found to 
furnish the best laid for further expansion. 
The compilers and the publishers of this work 
are to be complimented upon an achievement 
that deserves national gratitude. 

Dania, a new journal devoted to the study 
of Danish folk-lore and dialect peculiarities, 
will be welcomed by all interested in these 
subjects. The publication is under the direc- 
tion of the University-Jubilee Danish Society, 
the editors being Otto Jespersen and 
Kristoffer N yrop. Dr. Jespersen, the well- 
known phonologist of Copenhagen, has charge 
of the linguistic department, Dr. Nyrop of the 
folk-lore. The most important article in the 
first number is undoubtedly Dr. Jespersen's, 
entitled " Dania's Lydskrift." The system of 
signs to be employed by contributors to the 
journal is founded in the main on the Lydslere, 
published last year by the author in conjunc- 
tion with Werner Dahleruf, and conse- 
quently shows many divergences from Lyng- 
by's older system. The impression derived 
from a single reading of the scheme is a satis- 
factory one. The terms are simple and con- 
sistent, and the signs employed are sugges- 
tive and readily distinguished. Length is indi- 
cated by a dot after the letter, instead of by a 
line under it, as in Lyngby's system. Accent 
is shown by a perpendicular line placed be- 
fore the accented syllable, the degree of 
accent being indicated by raising or lowering 
the line. After a brief introduction, in which 
the main divergences from Lyngby's system 
are pointed out, the author presents tables of 
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the consonants and vowels, and then passes on 
to the consideration of each seperate sound. 
The journal is not intended to be exclusively 
scientific, but appeals for support to all per- 
sons concerned in any way with the study of 
the Danish language and people. A special 
appeal is made to teachers, physicians and 
clergymen to contribute material for the 
study of the different dialects and supersti- 
tions of Denmark. Judging from the first 
number, Dania fully deserves all the encour- 
ment it may receive. 



PERSONAL. 

Fred. M. Page, for several years past Prof, 
of Modern Languages in the University of the 
South (Sewanee, Tenn.), has been appointed 
Reader in Romance Languages at Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Prof. Th. W. Hunt of Princeton College, 
will deliver a course of Saturday morning 
lectures on " Robert Browning," at Columbia 
College, N. Y. 

Prof. Melville B. Anderson of the State 
University of Iowa, has just completed an 
extended series of successful popular lectures 
on comparative literature, at Davenport and 
Iowa City. The special subject treated was, 
" The Literary Precursors of the French Revo- 
lution," involving a comprehensive survey of 
the main tendencies of thought in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. The founding 
of a permanent organization for University 
Extension, is one of the good results of the 
course given at Davenport. 

In the announcement of the Summer course 
of study for Glenmore School (Adirondack^) 
for the Culture Sciences, we note the following 
lectures : 1. Theory of ^Esthetic Values, 
2. Literary Movements of the Nineteenth 
Century, or the Value ol Realism, by Prof. 
Fred N. Scott of the University of Michigan ; 
1. Epochs of English Literature, 2. Edmund 
Spenser and His Poetry, by Mr. Edward H. 
Griggs of Indiana University. If there be a 
demand, lectures will also be give on Dante's 
' Divina Commedia' and on Gothe's ' Faust.' 
Among the names of distinguished lecturers, 
in this course, on Philosophy, etc., those of Mr. 
Thomas Davidson and Dr. Wm. T. Harris, 



United States Commissioner of Education, 
may be noted. 

Thomas R. Price, Prof, of English Literature 
in Columbia College, N. Y., has been granted 
leave of absence for one year, which he will 
spend in Europe. During this time Mr. 
Brander Matthews will deliver at Columbia 
the following courses of lectures : 1. on English 
Versification, 2. on The Humorous Drama, 
3. on Prose Fiction in the Nineteenth Century ; 
and Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman will 
give a series on English Poetry. 

Dr. Edward S.Jo'ynes, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of South Carolina, 
recently delivered before the South Carolina 
College for women, at Columbia, an interesting 
and suggestive lecture on "The Study of 
German." 

Charles Sprague Smith has resigned his 
position as Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature in Columbia College, N. Y., 
and purposes to occupy himself in the future 
with special work in Scandinavian and Com- 
parative Literature. Professor Smith has 
frequently lectured on these subjects before 
several of the New England Universities and 
Colleges ; such as, Harvard, Brown, Amherst, 
Wellesley and Smith. He was appointed at 
Columbia in 1880 as Instructor in Icelandic and 
Danish, and two years later accepted the post, 
with the title as indicated above, in the hope 
that he might be able to devote his energies to 
the comparative study of literature. 



OBITUARY. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE. 

The last of the Romanticists has gone. 
Theodore Paullain de Banville the chief 
disciple of Theophile Gautier, passed away 
on the 13th of March. He was born at Mou- 
lins in the department of Allier, March 23d, 
1823, the son of a naval officer; and going to 
Paris at an early age began his literary career 
by devoting himself at first to poetry. In this 
the great masters of the time were Hugo, 
Gautier, Alfred de Musset. The latter 
was the idol of the French youth and the first 
volume of De Banville's verse, ' Les Caria- 
tides,' (1872) was entirely after the spirit of 
Musset. But his artistic nature did not allow 
him to follow long a poet whose creative prin- 
ciple was his emotion. The refined and pol- 
ished and more objective Gautier proved a 
more sympathetic master, and De Banville 
joined formally the school of art for art. He 
became its leading supporter in the post-Ro- 
mantic generation. A second collection of 
poems, 'Les Stalactites' (1826), was followed by 
short plays and stories in prose, of which ' Les 
Pauvres Saltimbanques ' (1853), his most suc- 
cessful effort in that line, gave him a solid 
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